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windings, fall into the Polar Seas. The great lakes
which bound this first region are not walled in, like
most of those in the Old World, between hills and
rocks. Their banks are flat, and rise but a few feet
above the level of their waters ; each of them thus
forming a vast bowl filled to the brim. The slightest
change in the structure of the globe would cause their
waters to rush either toward the Pole or to the
Tropical Sea.
The second region is more varied on its surface,
and better suited for the habitation of man. Two long
chains of mountains divide it from one extreme to the
other : the Alleghany ridge takes the form of the
shores of the Atlantic Ocean ; the other is parallel
with the Pacific. The space which lies between these
two chains of mountains contains 1,341,649 square
miles. Its surface is therefore about six times as great
as that of France. This vast territory, however,
forms a single valley, one side of which descends
gradually from the rounded summits of the Alle-
ghanies, while the other rises in an uninterrupted
course toward the tops of the Rocky Mountains. At
the bottom of the valley flows an immense river, into
which the various streams issuing from the mountains
fall from all parts. In memory of their native land,
the French formerly called this river the St. Louis.
The Indians, in their pompous language, have named
it the Father of Waters, or the Mississippi.
The Mississippi takes its source above the limit of
the two great regions of which I have spoken, not
far from the highest point of the table-land where
they unite. Near the same spot rises another river,
which empties itself into the Polar Seas. The course
of the Mississippi is at first dubious : it winds several
times toward the north, from whence it rose ; and
at length, after having been delayed in lakes and